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f eace 

By 


Roberta Terrel 

I think Til build a church for me 
And pray there oh so tenderly. 

The floor will be a pine tree green. 
The walls will be a pine tree lean. 

The ceiling, white as snow can be, 
With crossbeams branching merrily. 

And up in front there’ll be a cross 
Of pine cones set on fuzzy moss. 

And on each side of this will burn 
A pine cone lit by winter fern. 


Forever 


T AKE a walk about your campus. Take a long walk and see all 
the old familiar places. The chemistry lah, yielding “egg-nostic” 
mysteries of burning sulfur ; the aged History building, criss-crossed 
with ivy; Monroe, blending caprice of piano and organ, instrument 
and voice; the Library, proud and paternal, a quiet radix of charm 
in this circle of arts and sciences. Perched on the frieze of the 
Library's huge Grecian urn, your eyes can command all that passes. 
The students begin to trickle from the buildings as the nice feeling of 
“belonging" settles about you. With a big yawn, your mind curls 
among thick sheets of memories, sinking slowly into a distill of per- 
colating dreams. 

Four swift years ago, eager eyes first judged the heart of a 
campus that even the catalogue could not depict. Little dazed people 
trying to cover green eagerness with a fishnet of sophistication. We 
were so happy to be freshmen ; proud to be in college — an energy of 
confusion of people and buildings, curricula and textbooks — a pair of 
patent leather shoes, shiny with newness. 

And now, just a few minutes later, we are wondering where those 
four years have disappeared to. Soon, into our scrapbook of memories 
we will be pasting the story of commencement; but all does not end 
with the turning page, for in the sequel to college — the epic of living — 
the traditions and standards of Mary Washington, our Alma Mater, 
will find fulfillment. There is so much we are going to do. 

The Editors. 
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So Young and So Fair 

By 

Barbara Thomas 


I T was Smoky who taught me my 
first lesson in resolution of character 
and the importunateness of the human 
soul. I first saw her standing alone in 
the rain, with her hands deep in the 
pockets of her battered old raincoat, 
and a faded black beret squashed on 
her head. She was looking out over 
the river with a curiously detached look 
in her gray-black eyes. She seemed to 
be looking for something ahead of her, 
that she knew was coming and, yet, 
that she did not want to see. There 
was neither joy nor despair in her eyes, 
rather a curious remoteness — a disin- 
terestedness that drew a tight little circle 
around her and shut everything else 
out. How well I was to learn the mean- 
ing of that circle which shut out the 
world’s activities. 

I went to her and saw that she was 
wet, but that she did not seem to notice 
it. Her hands on the bridge rail were 
long and slender and well-cared for. 
Her hair was an indeterminate brown, 
her features irregular, and no one would 
have ever given her a second glance had 
it not been for her eyes. As she turned 
toward me, I thought how strange they 
were — a peculiar smoke gray, dotted 
with little black flecks, with eyelashes 
as long and straight as the spines of a 
hair brush. They should have been 
beautiful, and would have been had it 
not been for the dullness and lack of 
lustre with which they surveyed the 
world. 


“This is a bad night to be out,” I 
said, in a fatherly way I had of getting 
people off the streets, “and a bad sec- 
tion to be in.” 

She said, “I don’t have any other 
place to go.” There were no excuses — 
just that. 

“No money?” 

“Not a cent.” 

She gave me a sharp look, then threw 
her shoulders back and said, “All right, 
I’ll walk on,” in a flat, tired voice. 

Anyone could tell at a glance that she 
was no ordinary woman of the streets. 
I wanted more than anything I knew to 
find out why an obviously well-bred 
girl like her was standing on a bridge 
in the worst section of town at 1 : 00 in 
the morning. I was new to the game 
of being hardboiled over every charac- 
ter with w T hom I came in contact. 

So I said, “Hop in my car. We’ll get 
a cup of coffee.” 

She got in without a word. She was 
long, slender, and moved with ease. 
We didn’t say anything until we hit the 
business district. Then she said, “Let’s 
get that coffee.” I tried to look fatherly 
and only succeeded in looking foolish. 

“You’re pretty wet,” I said. “I 
thought I’d drop you by my sister’s 
and let you dry out.” 

“No, thanks,” she said, “just a cup 
of coffee and I’ll push on.” 

“But where would you go tonight?” 
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She grinned suddenly. “New at this 
game, aren't you?” 

“Well, yes,” I said, embarrassed, and 
wondering how she knew. 

“You see, pretty soon you wouldn’t 
be so kind to every woman you picked 
up on a bridge in the middle of the 
night.” 

“But — but you’re different ,” I 

stammered. 

She said nothing to that and I drove 
on, wanting to know all about her, but 
not knowing how to go about asking. 
Twice I started to say something, and 
twice I stopped. 

She turned her smoke-filled eyes to 
me suddenly and said, “What would 
you say if I told you I was about to 
jump off the bridge when you came 
along?” 

“But why?” I almost yelled in my 
excitement. “You’re obviously quality 
and young besides. You have every- 
thing to live for.” 

Again she smiled that small, secret 
smile of hers that made me wonder 
what she was seeing in her mind’s eye 
that I could not catch with even my 
far-reaching imagination. 

“You want me to tell you all about 
myself, don’t you?” she said. 

I tried not to sound too eager when 
I said yes. Here was a lovely young 
girl who was about to commit suicide. 
I decided then and there that I would 
set her on the right track once more. 
I would listen to her story, advise her, 
and send her on her way with money 
from my own pocket. She would al- 
ways feel indebted to me. I felt like a 
cross between Father Flanagan and 


Lionel Barrymore. I decided to make 
my first experience with straightening 
out the wayward as interesting and 
hard as possible. 

I hoped her story would be a tough 
one — one that would test my powers of 
self -rehabilitation, and bring out the 
effectiveness of my good grades in so- 
cial work. It was truly a hard-luck 
story, as melodramatic as any dime 
novel or soap opera. 

Yet, I felt that curious remoteness 
in the flat tone of her voice as she was 
telling me. It seemed as if she knew 
I wanted to help her and was trying 
to please me. It never occurred to me 
to doubt her story. She told it in a way 
that chilled me, with no emotion or 
sadness, but just as if she were telling 
me something she had heard. 

She had been a Main Line Phila- 
delphian and a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. A 
concert pianist, she toured Europe and 
America before she was twenty. On 
one of her tours she met another pianist 
— a young man she had known in the 
conservatory. They fell in love and 
married. When the war came they 
toured the war fronts together. Then 
came tragedy. In France they were 
playing a two-piano duet for the boys 
up front when, without warning, a 
German Stuka machine-gunned into 
the Beethoven-filled air. He was killed 
and she was shot in the left arm. Al- 
though she recovered, the shock and 
loss caused her to lose her interest in 
everything. 

“Somehow my playing was never the 
same again,” she said, looking into the 
driving rain beating on the dirty win- 
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dows of the tavern. “No concert hall 
would have me. My relatives are dead 
and I have lost all contacts with friends.” 

She folded her hands and looked at 
me impassively. I was nearly crying in 
my soup. This beautiful young woman 
was through with life and maybe I 
would help — I sat up abruptly and said 
kindly, “I want to help you. Will you 
let me?” 

I could see neither interest no unin- 
terest in that Sphinx-like face. 

I could hardly control myself. 

“Look,” I said, “that music of yours, 
that was what your husband loved. 
That was your life — and his. When 
you were together you brightened the 
world quite a bit. Now that he’s gone, 
I feel sure he would want you to keep 
up your end of the load, even more 
because you’re taking his part, too.” In 
my enthusiasm, my voice rose. “Your 
life isn’t over — it’s just begun. Every 
note you play will be making him 
happy and that’s what you want, isn’t 
it? There are so many little, mediocre 
people who are born with no talent to 
make one such person like you — is not 
their sacrifice worth your struggle over 
yourself ?” 

I stopped with that. I had been taught 
to say so much and no more. Was she 
moved ? I watched her anxiously, but I 
couldn’t tell. She said, “You think 
that’s the answer, do you?” 

“I do !” 

That was all she said, but something 
told me I had won the battle. By now 
I had become accustomed to her lack 
of animativeness, her utter lack of re- 
sponse to action of any kind. 

I talked to her a while longer, gave 


her all the encouragement I could. She 
needs someone to advise her, I thought, 
until she’s herself again. Finally I gave 
her the address of my sister. She took 
it and said she would not let me take 
her there, but would rather go by her- 
self so as to have time to think of what 
she would say. I knew Essie would 
welcome her. She was used to the 
vagrants I kept bringing home. I 
watched Smoky go down the street 
against the driving rain, her black beret 
pulled down over her eyes, and her 
hands deep in the pockets of her faded 
raincoat. 

I was making my last rounds for the 
night at 5 :00 a. m. The sun was just 
coming up over the river ; the rain had 
stopped and I felt in the sunrise a rise 
in my own soul. I had helped pull one 
lost person back into the heights from 
the misty flats where she was drifting. 
I was exuberant. I came to the bridge 
where Smoky had been standing less 
than four hours before. How different 
everything appeared in the morning. 
Last night it had been deserted. Now 
it was crowded with people. I hummed 
a little tune to myself and felt a nice 
self-satisfied feeling grow inside of me. 

I didn’t see Flanagan until he came 
to the car. I barely noticed when he 
said, “Had quite a little excitement here 
for awhile. Some woman jumped off 
the bridge about two hours ago. She 
was tall, slender, wearing an old rain- 
coat and this ” and he held up a 

battered black beret. I hardly gave it a 
look and said, “Uh, too bad” — and 
started on home, engrossed in my 
thoughts of Smoky and happily draw- 
ing up my plans for her future. 


Wilted Gardenias 

By 

Joan Timberlake 


AS Evelyn sat in the window seat 
jlX pretending to read, her gray eyes 
strayed towards the window where 
Ginny’s crowd was getting ready to go 
on a picnic. Her eyes looked wistful 
and her brown head drooped over her 
book again. 

Evelyn often wondered why she 
wasn’t more popular. People liked her. 
She knew that, but when it came to 
parties and dates it seemed as though 
she were the invisible woman or some 
sad sack. 

She knew how to dance, but she 
didn’t have the confidence that makes 
a really slick chick. How could she get 
confidence when one danced so infre- 
quently? Evelyn could have started a 
circulating library with all her “How 
To Be Popular” pamphlets. She w r asn’t 
the best dressed girl in school, but she 
always looked pleasant and neat. 

To make her more miserable, she was 
sensitive and easily hurt, so she hung 
slightly back though wanting desperate- 
ly to be in the laughing, chattering 
groups that gaily gathered. This didn’t 
help matters any, which Evelyn knew, 
but she didn’t know how to overcome 
her shyness. 

As elsewhere, spring came to Hales- 
boro with a warm and languid air and 
the singing green of the willow trees. 
There were as many romances blos- 
soming as trees and flowers. 

On the athletic field could be heard 


the crack of bats against balls as the 
boys practiced for the next baseball 
game. Also could be heard the squeals 
of the girls watching in the stadium as 
one or another of their swoon men 
made a good hit. Evelyn watched, too, 
but on the outskirts — as usual. 

Naturally, Ginny Parker was there 
in the stadium. Ginny threw back her 
shoulder-length blonde hair every time 
she laughed. Ginny smiled a lot to show 
her twinkly blue eyes and the deep 
dimples at the corners of her mouth. 

Evelyn’s secret hero was the same 
as the other girls’ — Johnny Morgan, 
the captain. Johnny was tall with very 
broad shoulders, black curly hair that 
looked as if it belonged in a “Back 
Home for Keeps” pinup, and dark gray 
eyes shadowed by long eyelashes. 

There was only one catch to Johnny. 
Ginny Parker had already hung a “Per- 
sonal Property — No Trespassing” sign 
on him. 

The Senior Prom was drawing near, 
and in Math class Evelyn was having 
fantastic dreams in which she went 
with Johnny, and as they danced to 
the end of the room, he said : 

“You’re the most beautiful girl here. 
What a dope I’ve been, not to notice 
you before.” 

And she demurely replied, “Oh, I’ve 
been around all along, but you just 
didn’t see me.” 

Usually the silvery dagger of Ginny’s 
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laughter as she whispered to Johnny 
pierced Evelyn’s thoughts and she rea- 
lized too well it was only a daydream, 
and even then, it didn’t sound natural. 

A week before the prom, Johnny 
asked Ginny to go. Ginny fluttered her 
eyelashes and turned on her dimpled 
smile. 

“Johnee, you couldn’t expect me to 
wait until the night of the prom for you 
to ask me, could you? Bob Johnson 
asked me a week ago, and I thought 
that waiting this long you must have 
gotten mad at me and asked any old 
date/’ 

“Aw, Ginny, you know better than 
that! But I don’t have to go stag just 
because you won’t go with me. Maybe 
I will ask the next girl I see!” 

At that moment Evelyn started across 
the hall. Johnny saw her and called, 
“Hey, Evelyn! Come over here!” 

Ginny said, “Bye now, Boy Scout ! 
Here’s wishing you luck.” And glided 
away with a mocking salute. 

Evelyn w r as nervous. “Do you mean 
— me ?” 

“Your name is Evelyn, isn’t it?” 

Evelyn said, “Yes, but I thought you 
meant someone else.” And felt the com- 
plete fool for spluttering so. 

Johnny groaned slightly thinking of 
Ginny, and how she would laugh at him 
for dating a droop of a girl like that, 
and then his pride at being turned down 
got the better of him. 

“I wanted to ask you something. 
You don’t have a date for the prom, 
do you?” 

“Not — not yet.” 


“Would you like to go with me?” 

Would she like to go? More than 
ever, Evelyn wondered if he really 
meant her; but she was more at ease 
as she answered, “Why, yes, I’d love 
to.” 

That week dragged by on reluctant 
feet for Evelyn. Until finally the big 
night came. 

It was a luxuriously clear and dream- 
ily warm May night with a full moon, 
and a thousand stars. Evelyn thought 
that she had never seen such a beautiful 
night, and then she thought, “It’s only 
an hour more until Johnny comes for 
me. He sent me gardenias and how I 
love them! They’re so creamy-white 
and smell marvelous. Mother was sweet 
to go over to Mrs. Denning’s to borrow 
her evening cape for me. She’ll be back 
shortly, but I’m almost ready. All I 
have to do is put on my dress and 
makeup. Won’t this hour ever end?” 

The telephone rang. Evelyn ran to 
answer it. 

“Hello! This is Evelyn! Hello, 
Johnny. I’m almost ready. What? Oh! 
Oh! I see. Yes, naturally. I — I under- 
stand. Sure, you want to take Ginny 
since Bob has measles. Yes, I — I un- 
derstand. That’s all right. Good-bye !” 

Evelyn picked up her long house- 
coat’s skirts, and stumbled up the steps 
sobbing. As she fell across the bed, she 
clutched her gardenias. Their sweet 
perfume seemed to mock her sadness, 
as hot tears fell on her flowers, wilting 
them and turning their creamy white- 
ness into a dark brown as dead as 
Evelyn’s dreams. 


Nannette 

By 

Marjorie Murray 


hen our cousin, Jeffrey Fletcher, 
decided that I had outgrown the 
antiquated bay pony, on which I and 
every other child in the neighborhood 
had learned to ride, he did something 
that nearly caused him to be ostracized 
from the family. As a birthday present, 
he gave me a small, four-year-old chest- 
nut mare, with a spectacular white 
mane and tail and a mind of her own. 
We called her Nannette, but as my 
brother said, if she had lived a few 
years later, she inevitably would have 
been named Hellzapoppin’. 

My brother’s sentiments were prob- 
ably shared by everyone who handled 
Nannette. The colored help had to 
throw her feed into the feedbox with a 
shovel to keep from entering the stall ; 
they also were careful to take the long 
way around the pasture to avoid being 
chased by “dat horse” whose agile heels 
and menacingly bared teeth made her 
a terror to them. George O’Neill, the 
horseshoer, soon lost his reputation for 
being the healthiest man in the county 
by developing a sudden and mysterious 
illness every time he was called upon to 
shoe her. After his first experience 
with her, he apparently considered it 
wiser to forego the $3.00 than to risk 
any more broken ribs. She made her- 
self especially unpopular by jumping 
the stableyard fence into a field of ewes 
and newborn lambs and picking up first 
one, then another lamb, in her mouth, 
to dash deliberately through the terri- 


fied ewes, and drop it in the watering 
trough. 

One summer a pompous New Yorker, 
whose name was Mr. Lancelot, came 
to board with us and brought his own 
horse, a black five-gaited saddle horse, 
whose excellent conformation was en- 
hanced by the regal carriage of his head 
and tail. This conformation, combined 
with a gentle disposition and good man- 
ners, made him a favorite not only with 
horse show judges, but with everyone 
in our family. Nannette soon became 
so intensely jealous of the attention 
paid the black horse that Mr. Lancelot 
insisted on keeping him in the backyard 
away from danger of her teeth and 
heels. He was quite unprepared for the 
catastrophe that resulted from this pre- 
caution. The only other occupant of 
the backyard was a billy goat who had 
always seemed satisfied with his usual 
diet of grass, valuable shrubbery, and 
any clothing that might fall from the 
line. That this diet had been inadequate 
became obvious one morning when we 
discovered the goat digesting the last 
of the horse’s tail. At the fence stood 
Nannette, and from the pucker of her 
lips, I could almost believe she was 
laughing. The goat disappeared that 
very night and it was years before any- 
one told us that the colored man had 
been paid to steal him. Doubtless Nan- 
nette would have met the same fate if 
anyone had been willing to take her. 
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Mr. Lancelot, declaring himself to be 
a lover of horseflesh, regardless of dis- 
position, decided to take a morning 
canter on Nannette. After spending an 
hour in booting, necktying, and jacket- 
ing himself, he carried the saddle out to 
the picket fence where she had been 
tied. When he bent to pull the girth 
under her belly, she turned and took a 
mouthful of human flesh and Brooks 
Brothers’ riding breeches. With a yell 
of rage, he straightened up and, still 
holding the girth, unintentionally jerked 
the saddle from her back. Startled, and 


probably sensing an opportunity for 
mischief, she reared back and when I, 
hearing the creak of ripping wood, 
dashed to the window, Nannette was 
galloping down the field, blonde tail 
switching impudently in the breeze, and 
more than half the picket fence drag- 
ging on the end of the bridle. 

Mr. Lancelot returned to New York 
with nothing to show for his summer 
in the country except a badly torn pair 
of breeches, a bruise, and a saddle horse 
without any tail ; and I suspect that he 
kept all these things discreetly concealed. 


Nostalgia 

By 

Roberta Kent Repass 

On many a gray day such as this 
I’ve left the smug complacency of a home 
And walked abroad 

Until I found a winding river 
Banked on either side by graceful trees 

And there I stayed for a single minute 
To feel again the moisture in the air 
Waft gently down upon my face and hair 
And then I walked away. 


Weni\jmeie Tleshanic 

By 

Roberta Terrel 

Neshanic of the patchwork, red barned plains 
And swollen silos musing midst great trees. 

With rampant wind — clean blood for earth clogged veins, 
And dimpling green things sprouting from good ground. 

With breathless autumn swathed in tinted skeins 
And cloud banked snow near distant clay-cold hills. 

With April Chinese slanted mellow rains 
And August sun soon scorching hay-raked fields. 

Neshanic of the grassy dew-dipped lanes 
And golden air, with cow bells tinkling home. 

With starry softness twilight entertains 
And man is now what man was meant to be. 


* Wendymede, a farm in Neshanic, New Jersey. 
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7lte Dialy 

By 

Polly Kapteyn 

She looked at the papers in the old pine desk, 
And sorted and lifted and shuffled and tore; 
High time it was to clean it out. 

Things of the past are left too long to rot 
From lack of use and long neglect, 

To lie untouched but sad reminders 
Of some day far back upon 
The street of youth. 

Tarnished souvenirs deep with meaning, 
Living memories full of joy and tears. 

She bent cruelly to her task 
To try to still the voice that spoke 
Within her ; the voice that is the poet 
And philosopher in us all, 

That clamors to be heard, and reasons 
And deducts and creates dreams. 

She picked at the yellow papers — 

These to be kept, these to be copied, 

These to be tossed to the winds and forgotten. 
On she labored, and suddenly — 

Out of the realms of sheafs and leaflets, 

Her hand fell upon it — 

The Diary. 

How still it was in the room. 

Time was no longer but a name. 

There in her warm hands lay the book, 

Whose thoughts no man could ever destroy. 
She opened it at random — 

And read. 
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“I walked upon the dunes today and 
Watched the sun setting in the ocean. 

The seagulls seem to come in greater 
Numbers this time of year — they swoop 
And cry, and peck at the fish — how I 
Love to watch them fly — I shall always 
Remember them . . 

She saw the flashing pictures in her mind 
Of Cyprus trees and pounding sea, 

Of canals and belted cattle, and 
Horses and hunts and leaden Dutch skies, 

Swiss mountains and wheat fields and 
Tulips, wild orchids, and heather, 

And brick houses and green meadows, — 

It might be long, but — 

Some day she would return. 

She turned the pages slowly . . . These memories . 
“September 1, 1939” . . . : 

The Germans invading Poland — that was the day 

Her father called to say 

They had to pack and leave and then 

They didn’t leave . . . but stayed 

For three more months ... a tense and 

Waiting time . . . , while helpless countries 

Fought and lost. 

They had not known the trucks and troops, 

All headed North, were meant for war 
With them. 

And finally the family sailed. 

“December” . . . and the Statue of Liberty. 

Home to peaceful shores and old familiar places. 
New York harbor and tears 
Of excitement and happiness . . . , 

Early morning fog and friends at the dock. 

She bowed her head . . . these memories. 

And then . . . her fingers turned farther on . . . 


And then she read about the parties . . . 

The sports and Hallowe’en . . . 

Apple-ducking, blue jeans, square-dancing. 

And then Christmas and walking in 

Freshly fallen snow beneath the 

Hemlock and pine — white and silent and beautiful. 

The branches bent like graceful arms 

Downward, downward toward the ground. 

Snow and rain, day and night, summer, 

Winter, autumn, spring — eternity is 
Held within their constant breath. 

And then when the whole world 

Was at war . . . fighting for many things . . . 

Some material, some spiritual. 

Some mercenary, some undefinable . . . 

The record in black and white of 
The day her brother joined the Rangers 
When he landed on European shores. 

His first letter so proudly headed, “England/* 
The telegram that told he was wounded in action. 
All the patience and longing waiting for him 
To come home. 

A tear fell on the page below 
And made the ink run. 

A breeze from an open window 
Dried the tear and turned the page. 

Her eye roved down the page and there . . . 
Happiest of many days . . . V-J Day. 

She remembered At lee’s speech and 

How she could hardly believe it and then 

The hymns they sang and “God Bless the King” 

And how, then she knew 

And tears flowed unashamedly. 


She ran out into a field and threw 
Herself down in the tall grass 
And saw through her tears the city 
Laid out before her in the dark, . . . 

Its lights flickering gently and its noises 
Full of the news of peace. 

She wept as she beheld a world which 

Hours before had been at war 

And now, seemingly unchanged, was so different. 

Her cup brimmed with the joy that tired 

People would be safe, that it was quite, quite over. 

“He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 
Knowest thou not this of old, since man 
Was placed on earth, 

That the triumphing of the wicked is short, and 
The joy of the hypocrite but for a moment? 

He shall fly away as a dream, and shall 
Not be found ; yea, he shall be chased away 
As a vision of the night.” 

Peace, Peace, Peace! 

She looked once more at the diary 
And found the last page blank. 

And perhaps this was significant — 

Things of the future would part with 
Things of the past were it not for 
The Present, . . . and the Present 
Is what matters. 

That was the end of a certain time, 

And now was the time for progress. 

She lifted her head . . . 

The blank page would be filled 
With what the future held. 


The Value of Observance in Life 

By 

ISOBEL FOX 


H OW many people go through life 
without taking time to observe 
the things around them? They are the 
ones who complain and say that life is 
ugly and dull and never gives them 
anything. They would not say this if 
they would only observe nature and the 
people around them. 

There are so many beautiful and 
interesting things to see during our 
short stay here on earth that we cannot 
afford to waste time. We must make 
every minute and every hour a life 
within itself. Many people think that 
they will save the “sight-seeing” for 
their later days when old age has over- 
taken them, but often they find that this 
part of life never comes. Therefore, 
observance and travel never occur. 

We should make an effort to begin 
each day in the best manner possible 
by arising early and seeing a beautiful 


sunrise that only God can make. This 
should prompt the observer to offer a 
prayer of thankfulness to his Creator. 
As the sun rises higher in the sky and 
sends its delicate rays down to earth, 
each object is enhanced by its beauty. 
Especially lovely to look at are the 
fine-woven webs made by the smallest 
spider. They shine and sparkle like the 
rarest gem and are as soft and pleasant 
to the touch as the purest silk. 

From nature we can turn our eyes 
to the people all around us. How much 
better it is to see their good characteris- 
tics than it is for us to “pick them to 
pieces,” so to speak, and refuse to see 
their outstanding qualities. There has 
never been a human created yet who 
did not possess something worth while. 
How different the world would be if 
each person would resolve today that 
he would be interested in his fellowman. 
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Return 

By 

C. M. de Medio 


I knew how it would be. For days 
before returning, I imagined it all. 
Over and over again in my mind, I 
traced every step, every glance. The 
living-room would be chocked full of 
fresh garden roses — probably the lovely 
American Beauties which bloom along 
our drive. And peonies — a huge vase 
of peonies would be on the mantel. 
Hidden by their long drooping stems 
would be odd demi tasse cups and a 
few China figures. Oh, yes ! Pictures 
— probably every photograph I had 
ever taken — would be in full view. The 
dining-room would have that delight- 
fully fresh and fragrant smell of mock 
orange blossoms. Everything would be 
bathed in spring freshness. 

My own room would be as I had left 
it almost a year ago. The same books 
would still be on the desk. The diction- 
ary and physics manual which I’d tossed 
there after deciding against taking them 
during my last-minute packing. The 
only thing which would have been 
moved would be the daily dust. 

Everything was calling me back. I 
yearned to get home to find the peace 
and heart-warming contentment that 
comes with the fulfillment of some de- 
sire. I couldn’t even consider being 
any other place but home in the spring- 
time. Early June — home — spring! It 
was almost a creed to me. 

Those last few days — and, oh, those 
last few hours! I could already feel 


myself sinking into the over stuffed 
chair by the hearth. I’d be rather sleepy 
after a few moments. If I weren’t 
careful, I’d doze. The scent of flowers 
can often numb your senses if the air 
is heavily enough laden with the sweet, 
but pleasant, aroma of spring. 

Finally, the moment came when I 
opened the front door and walked into 
my home. It was everything I had 
hoped for. But something had changed. 
I knew it, for I didn’t feel that inner 
warm sensation of satisfaction. What 
could it be? The peonies were there — 
the demi tasse cups — the roses — all the 
pictures were smiling at me and invit- 
ing me to enter. Still, the pictures! 
There was something about their cor- 
dial invitation that somehow wasn’t 
right. I cautiously stepped near the 
mantel. I wanted to look more closely 
at those grinning images. I couldn’t 
imagine why they attracted me so 
strongly, and at the same time I was 
keenly aware of being wary in ap- 
proaching the mantel. It was as though 
I were afraid — of what, I did not know. 

I chose one picture. It was taken 
exactly one year ago. As I kept gazing 
at that picture — my picture — I saw a 
silly grinning girl who thought she 
knew the world and even its axle grease. 
It was a girl who had always taken 
everything for granted — her home, her 
parents, and even herself. I then rea- 
lized why I felt as I did — why I was 
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almost disappointed in my return. It 
wasn't at all as I had anticipated be- 
cause I wasn't the same person of a 
few months earlier. Since then I had 
grown to look far deeper than surfaces. 
That is what happened when I reached 
home — the surface was unchanged, but 


now there was a depth which gave 
everything a different meaning. It was 
no longer a world of silver glitter ; but 
now I saw the masquerade of silver 
glitter for what it really was — shim- 
mering pieces of ice that were cold and 
crushing at times. 


Tiger Stripes and Fins 

By 

Sara Bowser 

Here’s the fruit of the tiger 
that I forsake : 

Flicker of gold bird whipped 
in the wind, 

Leap of an ebon fish 
sapphire-finned 
Who lives in the weed fans 
of a great lake. 

Stamp of a glass fawn 
amber-laced, 

Flash of two circled horns 
silver-chased, 

That from green coronet, 
sun-startled, break. 


God Bless the Ignorant 

By 

Marguerite Winn 


T HE weeping willow hung limply 
quiet and threw figured shadows 
on the surrounding benches, which were 
dark green and harmonized with the 
sprigs of grass here and there about 
them; the grass was still. People sat, 
chatted, whispered, gestured, in tune 
with life, making more definite the 
beauty of a sunlit park. An ill-kept 
path played “tag” with a better-kept 
one. An old man groped about the path, 
now off, now on, noticed by neither the 
girls giggling, nor the man w T ho sat 
reading a paper across from them. But, 
when he was on the verge of collapse, 
Lois hastened to help him to a bench. 
The aged man recovered promptly and, 
seated, glanced at Lois with an air of 
suspicion. 

“Are you all right now?” asked Lois. 
“Oh, yes. Yes, thank you.” 

“Are you sure? I don’t want to leave 
you if you’re not.” 

“Yes, I’m quite sure. I’m fine now,” 
he assured her, then added, “thank you 
very much. It was very kind of you, 

Miss ” 

“Vincent.” 

“Miss Vincent. I’m Frank Ralston.” 
He was silent for a moment. “Lovely 
afternoon, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I wonder if there’s anything 
in the world more beautiful than this 
park in the spring. It was such a won- 
derful day, I had to take a walk.” 


“Ah, a like soul,” he exclaimed, smil- 
ing. “I, too, had to be out in the sun.” 

“It looks like the sun was a little too 
much for you this time.” 

“A little.” Lois seated herself beside 
him and for a second both admired the 
indescribable ease with which the orange 
clouds glided past one another. “What 
I wouldn’t give to be like them,” she 
said, nodding at the sky. “Freedom and 
beauty, bound into one. I’ll bet they 
could tell many a fascinating tale.” 

“Do you like stories?” 

“Adore them,” she answered, still 
under the power of the heavens. “I try 
to write stories now and then, but some- 
times I’m afraid I have too much am- 
bition and too little ability.” Then, 
looking at him quickly, “Why did you 
ask that?” 

“I sometimes write stories myself.” 

“You do? How odd — that we should 
meet, I mean. My father edits a lit- 
erary magazine that comes out twice a 
month. It’s just a small one, but it’s 
his whole life. That’s where I acquired 
my ambition.” 

“I’m afraid I never acquired mine,” 
he said thoughtfully, “it’s always been 
my faithful parasite.” 

“Parasite!” 

“You see what it’s done to me. It 
was very clever, ambition dug itself 
into my veins and nested there when I 
was a young boy. Year after year it 
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grew until it became so powerful I 
realized I would never be able to 
crush it.” 

“But didn’t you want that?” 

“At first. But finally I knew that I 
was gaining nothing, but still I had to 
continue.” 

“Did you ever have anything pub- 
lished?” 

“Never ! They thought my writings 
were those of a madman. I’m begin- 
ning to believe them.” 

“Who are they ?” she asked earnestly. 
“The publishers, in fact everyone 
that ever reads them.” 

“Do you have anything that I could 
read ?” 

“I have an essay that I intended to 
go over out here today.” 

“May I read it?” 

“Surely, but it would take a while.” 
He took the stained, folded paper out 
of his pocket and handed it to her. She 
accepted it and began reading it, he 
watching her expressions intently. After 
finishing a paragraph, she looked up. 

“I think it’s fine, Mr. Ralston. May 
I take it home with me to finish?” 
“How can I see you again to get it ?” 
Lois answered hastily, “I’ll bring it 
to your house, of course.” 

“I wouldn’t think of letting you do 
that !” 

“But why not?” 

Ralston fumbled with his cane for 
several seconds, then blurted out, “Be- 
cause of the section of town I live in. 
You’ve probably guessed just about 
how much money I have — just enough 
to survive on. I wouldn’t want you to 


have to go through such a vicinity. 
Isn’t there some other way?” 

Putting her hand to her chin, Lois 
attempted to solve the problem. “I 
know!” she cried out. “Can’t I meet 
you here, right here at this very bench ?” 
“That’s fine. How about Thursday 
at eight o’clock?” 

“Good. I’ll bring the essay and we’ll 
discuss it.” Lois glanced at her watch 
and jumped to her feet. I’d better hur- 
ry home to dinner now. Don’t forget, 
Thursday!” As she left, Lois passed 
by a policeman who had stood, un- 
noticed, behind the two for a quite a 
while. 

The policeman approached Mr. Ral- 
ston and, lifting an eyebrow, teased, 
“ 'Don’t forget, Thursday.’ Turning 
playboy on us now?” 

Mr. Ralston turned his head only 
slightly, for he recognized the voice 
immediately. “Hello, Creecy,” then 
pointing to Lois, who was just turning 
the corner, added, “Fine girl.” 

“I noticed that. Probably make a 
nice date, too.” 

Mr. Ralston smiled at that. “No, 
Creecy, you’re wrong. I’m not in my 
second childhood.” 

“No, Mr. Ralston, I know you’re 
not. You were in that years ago. What 
I’m worried about now is adolescence.” 
“Still the same old Creecy — no duller, 
no brighter.” 

“There I beg to differ with you, my 
friend. A man never appears, nor is 
the same ; he must either progress or 
regress.” 

“And you, I fear, are in the period of 
regression,” Mr. Ralston added. 
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“Even so, I’m enjoying it.” 

“Are you?” asked Mr. Ralston, un- 
believingly. 

“Yeah, but one thing is tearing my 
life to shreds. One thing which I must 
face and die or avoid . . . and still die.” 
“What could be so drastic as that?” 
“My wife.” 

Mr. Ralston chuckled, “Come now, 
she can’t be that bad.” 

“Oh, it’s not my wife, exactly. It’s 
her wishes, yeah, that’s what it is, her 
wishes.” 

“She probably deserves them. Why 
don’t you do what she asks?” 

“Two against one, huh? Well, if one 
must . . . one must !” Creecy looked up 
quickly, “Mr. Ralston, will you give me 
a copy of that piece about those people 
tearing down everything and building it 
back up again ?” 

Mr. Ralston laughed and thumped his 
cane on the shadowed grass, “Well, sure. 
I’ll give you anything you want, but 
if I’ve ever written anything like that, 
age must be creeping up on me !” 
Creecy took a serious air. “You 
know, that one that the last line says, 
'God bless the ignorant!’” 

“Oh, that ! Creecy, you have a very 
imaginative mind.” 

“That’s what it said ... I think. If 
it didn’t mean that, what did it mean ?” 
“It meant that by men condemning 
you, you — that is, your body — is torn 
down in the eyes of society, but that no 
man can touch your mind. And that 
being your sanctuary, you can hide to 
build a concrete spirit to compensate 
for your loss. By compensating in that 
way, your mind becomes greater and 
you, in the end, are the victor.” 


“Yeah, but what’s the 'God bless the 
ignorant!’ about?” 

“Well, in that you are thanking man- 
kind for trying to rip your soul, because 
they are helping you ignorantly.” 

“What do you mean 'ignorantly’?” 
“When someone tells you you always 
dress sloppy and carelessly, don’t you 
try to dress better next time?” 

“Nobody's ever told me that.” 

Mr. Ralston shook his head gravely, 
“Your regression is becoming greater 
every minute. I didn’t mean someone 
really said that to you; I meant if they 
did. They are trying to hurt you and 
disgust the world with you, but they 
fail. They better you instead.” 

“I’ll thank them when I get around 
to it.” 

“No jokes, please!” 

“I wasn’t laughing,” declared Creecy, 
trying to create a solemn expression. 
“My wife must he crazy, too.” 

“Who else is ?” 

“You are.” 

“Granted.” 

“Aren’t you sensitive about it?” the 
surprised Creecy inquired. 

“Not in the least.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you, my friend, are now 
among the ignorant !” 

“Now, wait a minute!” 

Mr. Ralston laughed loudly and again 
his cane dug into the grass. “Don’t get 
excited, Creecy, I was merely joking.” 
Creecy, a little stunned at first, began 
to laugh, too. “Now, I see what you 
mean.” 
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“Why does your wife want it?” 

“She says she has some catty friends 
she wants to give it to.” 

“That’s a new one.” 

“Yeah,” smiled Creecy. “My wife’s 
very original.” 

“I gathered that.” 

“But there’s one thing I can’t under- 
stand, Mr. Ralston.” 

“What could that be?” 

“Why are they her friends if they’re 
her enemies?” 

“There’s only one answer to that, 
Creecy.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Yes, only one answer. Somewhere 
along the line of the evolution of the 
English language someone invented a 
word which could be defined, and writ- 
ten about, but never completely under- 
stood or established in life.” 

“Are you trying to tell me, Mr. Ral- 
ston, that there is no such thing as 
friendship ?” 

“That I am, Creecy.” 

Creecy shook his right hand, as if to 
push the words in another direction. 
“I don’t believe it ! You don’t have any 
proof.” 

“I’ve had plenty of proof in the past, 
but to give you proof for the present, 
we’ll take that young girl that was here 
a while ago.” 

“What about her?” 

“She took an essay of mine, and was 
intending to have it published without 
my knowing it. She didn’t say it, but 
the fact was plainly written on her ex- 
pressions.” 

Creecy couldn’t understand. “Well, 
what’s wrong with that ? That’s mighty 
white of her, I’d say.” 


“Wait, let me finish. Those are her 
intentions now, but by Thursday the 
interest will have worn off and she will 
forget, just as everyone does.” 

“How can I be sure of that?” 

“It’s very simple. She is supposed to 
meet me here Thursday. That’s a week 
from yesterday. If she comes, Creecy, 
the poem that your wife wanted is 
yours, but if she doesn’t you can treat 
me to a lunch. How about that ?” 

“That’s perfect.” 

“You know, Creecy, I’m going to 
hate to take your lunch away from you 
so easily.” 

“Don’t feel too bad about it.” Creecy, 
standing up slowly, stretched and 
yawned, then relaxed, with his hands 
in his pockets. “You’d better go back 
to your castles and nourish your 
dreams.” 

“I’ll do that! And you’d better get 
back to your beat to make some money 
to buy me that lunch. That, my friend, 
would start your progression.” 

Cooling breezes fanned the extremely 
warm night, the rustle of the new 
spring leaves brought a slow, sweeping 
music, equaling the dolefulness of the 
park. Strands of his gray hair tried at 
first to fight the sudden gush of wind, 
but in no time had completely surren- 
dered to it. The old man sat alone, 
still, as the passer sby whispered, ob- 
serving the quietness. Lois appeared 
under the lamp, searching for Mr. Ral- 
ston and, seeing him, approached. Tip- 
toeing, she climbed upon the bench just 
behind him, and apologized for being 
late, several hours, too. Feeling she 
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was forgiven, she held a newspaper high 
in the air, so that she could see by the 
lamp. She began to read, the words 
flowed quickly : words of praise, words 
that designated the world believed a 
genius had been discovered, wanted 
words. When she finished, Lois hur- 
ried to her feet, and circling the bench, 
sat beside the tired man, thumbing 
through the magazine excitedly. 

“Ah, here it is ! . . . ‘by Frank Ral- 
ston.' Here it is, Mr. Ralston." She 
put the book in his lap, but Mr. Ralston 
neither accepted nor repelled it. “Well, 
aren’t you going to read it ? Aren’t you 
even going to look at it ?” 

He seemed to ignore her. “Well, 
what are you staring at?" There was 
still no answer. Lois became irritated, 
snatched the book from his lap, and 
as she did Mr. Ralston fell to the side, 
rolling from the bench. “Mr. Ralston ! 
What’s wrong?" She tried to lift him 
back up, but suddenly dropped him and 
jumped back. “He’s dead. He’s dead, 
I know he is !" Lois became horrified. 
Then, looking up, she saw a policeman 
running over and called to him for help. 
It was Creecy. 

“I saw him fall, Lady. Who is it?" 
He saw the body. “Mr. Ralston ! 
Creecy stood dumbfounded, ’until ’the 
noise of the gathering crowd awoke 
him. He looked at Lois and ordered. 
“Run, call an ambulance, quick ! There 
might still be a little life left in him. 
I’ll get him back up on the bench." 

Lois disappeared from the crowd 
and Creecy looked about the people as 
if in search for someone. He pointed to 
a husky looking man. “Hey, you, come 


“Who, me?" 

“Yeah, come ’ere and give me a lift 
with him." The man made his way 
through the crowd to the bench. “O. K., 
now, you take his feet. Easy now, easy." 
The two men lifted him and put him 
down carefully. “That does it. Thanks 
a lot. O. K., folks, back up, don’t crowd 
in here too close." 

“What’s wrong with him?" asked the 
first bystander. 

“I don’t know," answered the second. 
“He was sitting here with the young 
lady and all of a sudden [he snapped 
his fingers] he falls over. Age, I 
guess." 

“Yeah, that’s probably it. I’ve seen 
him out here lots of times. Sometimes 
I wonder if he has a home. Probably 
some lazy good - f or - nothing that’s 
thrown his life away." 

A third chimed in, “Maybe it’s a 
good thing the world’s rid of him." 

“Yeah, you’ve got something there," 
agreed the first, but the second re- 
mained quiet, for under all his harsh- 
ness of words a look of pity could be 
denoted. 

In a short while, Lois returned with 
the doctor, followed by two men carry- 
ing a stretcher. They made their way 
through the crowd and everyone con- 
tinued to move closer while the doctor 
examined the body. 

Creecy became angry. “Hey, I told 
you all to move back once. I mean it — 
now move !" They pushed back a few 
inches and Creecy turned to the doctor. 
“Flow is he, Doc? Is he dead?" 

“Dead," repeated the doctor. The 
men put the body on the stretcher and 
carried it off, at the word of the doctor. 
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“Did he say he was dead?” inquired 
the third bystander of the first. 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, as I said before,” the third re- 
peated, “maybe it’s a good thing the 
world’s rid of him.” A woman turned 
and regarded the men reproachfully as 
the crowd began to thin out. 

Lois, followed by Creecy, went over 
to sit on another bench. “Oh, why didn't 
they give him a break sooner?” 

“They did,” Creecy said firmly. 

“Yes, but he’ll never know he’s fa- 
mous now.” 

“They’re the ones that made him 
famous ; he told me about it once.” 

Lois disagreed. “Nobody ever tried 
to help him. All they did was kick him 
to a lower step.” 

“But those kicks were the ones that 
made him what he is now. He ex- 
plained it to me. He said that by tear- 
ing down his body they built up his 
mind, and that he was grateful to them.” 

“Did you know him very well?” 

“He used to come out here every 
afternoon to write, always by himself. 
We’d talk for hours sometimes. Take 
the other day, for instance, the day you 
met him. He didn’t believe you’d ever 
come back. Told me there wasn’t any 
such thing as friendship.” 

“Did you really know him that well ?” 

Creecy became proud. “Yeah, we 
used to have talks all the time like that. 
Only the other day we bet on whether 
you'd come back or not. He bet you 
wouldn’t. I promised to buy him a 


lunch if you didn’t, and he promised 
to give me a copy of something he’d 
written if you did.” 

“Well, it looks like both of you lost. 
You didn’t get the writing and he didn’t 
get the lunch.” 

“No,” said Creecy sadly, “I won.” 
He must have been hopeful, anyhow, 
because he brought the poem with him. 
I found it on the ground.” 

“May I read it?” 

“Certainly.” As the two became quiet, 
the voices of the bystanders could be 
heard faintly. 

“It’s like the fellow said in the maga- 
zine the other day, what’s his name? 
Ralston, I think,” continued Bystander 
One, unaware of the listeners. “Well, 
it’s like he said, we never know when 
or where it’s going to happen.” 

“Could happen to us as quickly as to 
that beggar,” agreed Number Three. 
“I say we ought to be always prepared 
for it.” 

“Yeah,” added the other. “I read that 
article, too. He said people are con- 
tinually gnawing bits of the spirit from 
one another just as lower animals do 
the flesh.” 

The third pronounced, “That man 
has a future ahead of him. Maybe that 
man died today to make way for a 
greater man.” 

Lois glanced up from the paper, and 
biting her lip, solemnly whispered : 

“ Lozver still they pull the solid figure , 

Higher still the heart. God bless the 
ignorant !” 


Tllijstelij 

By 

Harriet Davis 

Calm, deep and silent night, 

What is your mystery? 

Why have you come to shroud the earth 
Like a dark and endless sea ? 

Perhaps you have lost a favorite star, 

A planet or a moon, 

And now you try to mourn your loss 
And make us feel your gloom. 

You drape yourself and earth as well 
With black of mourning robe. 

The wind cries through the darkened trees, 
A message left untold. 
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Toni Fowler 


We met, 

Our glances held and then were lost 
In the passing of a thought : a thought 
About the other One, about the past 
Which ever haunts the wakening hours. 

The past . . . 

The simple love of childhood, the love 
Of growing old and seeking in each thrill 
A promise of future delights. But above 
All this is the living of today. 

The living, 

Striving for felicity 
That was ours in the past. 

Something entirely above the bliss 
Of that first kiss, or that last look. 

We looked, 

Again remembering and forgetting. 
Forgetting the hours of unhappiness, 
Remembering the beautiful things 
That went with the first courtship. 

Another look, 

This time it held 

And we noticed the freedom look 
Given when first love is upheld 
As belonging to the past. 


This Is The Last 

By 

Kate Mapp James 


T his was quite a new thing — getting 
up at 6:30 if the baby happened to 
begin yelling then, or earlier even, but 
never later; washing dirty hands and 
faces before every meal ; buttoning 
panties; trying to calm and subdue 
hilarious glee as well as those innum- 
erable “spats.” Life could really be a 
problem and especially when you weren’t 
used to one such as this. Marilyn 
yanked at the counterpane and pulled 
it back as though the weight of it were 
really too much for her to bear. With 
a flop she sat on the side of the bed. 
Gingerly she picked up the clock to 
wind it and then laughed to herself. 
She was almost fitting into this groove 
of playing housewife and mother. Why 
the last thing she did before lying down 
was wind the clock, wonder if the doors 
were locked, and assure herself that the 
two children were warm and well cov- 
ered — she had looked at them at least 
a half-dozen times since she had tucked 
them in at 7:15. 

It felt so good to stretch out and 
know that for several hours she wouldn’t 
have to pick up toys and run after two 
scampering youngsters. As she pushed 
her pillow in just the right spots and 
snuggled down to get comfortable she 
felt a bit of remorse for all of her 
thoughts. The children were little dears, 
but she was looking forward to Ann’s 
and Bill’s return. 

In the afternoon she had received a 


note from Ann saying that they were 
returning Sunday afternoon as planned 
and were having a wonderful time, but 
most of the rest concerned the children. 
Marilyn had noted a tone of anxiety. 
To think that anyone spending a week 
in New York should be anxious about 
their children — that is, when someone 
was staying with them night and day 
and caring for them body and soul. It 
must be pretty nice to have an unmar- 
ried sister to take care of your kids for 
a week. Then Marilyn realized her 
fatigue was catching up with her, for 
there was really no reason for all of 
this self-sympathy. She was ever so 
happy to help, happy to stay. 

About 6:40 Joan began to have her 
usual morning serenade. The babyish 
warble was interspersed with a plea 
that Marilyn thought she had better 
answer even though she knew full well 
that to walk down the hall with Joan 
would only be a “get-up” signal for 
Bobbie. 

“Good morning, Miss Priss; aren’t 
you sleepy still?” Marilyn greeted Joan 
as she swung the little girl over the 
high railing of her bed. 

“Mar’n, Mar’n,” two little arms 
squeezed tightly as they were placed 
around her neck and Marilyn chuckled 
at the impossible pronunciation of her 
name. 

Bobbie came bounding out of his 
room, “Hey! y’know what. I’m going 
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to beat up Tom today if he tries to tear 
down my house like he did yesterday. 
And y’know, I'm going to build a big- 
ger one, too — so big that it'll be bigger’n 
any he's ever seen. Y'know he thinks 
he's bigger’n I am, but he isn’t ; he 
isn’t, is he, Marilyn?" 

Bobbie continued rambling on until 
Marilyn ran downstairs with Joan un- 
der her arm. She deposited the little 
girl in her favorite spot — the floor by 
the kitchen drawer which held all the 
funny little pans, molds, cutters and 
kitchen things that little girls could 
play with. 

Hearing the jangle of milk bottles 
outside, Marilyn unlocked the door and 
went down the hall to the stoop where 
milk was left for the six families. While 
picking up her four quarts she noticed 
a large moving van in the drive. Some- 
thing had clicked in her mind and she 
remembered Ann had told her someone 
had rented Apartment 3B and would 
be moving in soon. Back in the kitchen 
she continued breakfast after extricat- 
ing Joan from a tangle of tea towels. 

About ten-thirty Marilyn put on her 
hat to go and buy a few things from 
the neighborhood store. As she entered 
the hall, pushing Joan in her stroller 
with Bobbie tagging behind, she saw it 
was cluttered up with furniture that 
the men in the van had evidently left. 
Her thoughts were interrupted by 
someone coming into the hall from 
Apartment 3B. It took only one quizzi- 
cal glance to know that — well, the most 
handsome man she had ever seen 
emerged into the hall and one look 
told her he was the owner of the fur- 


niture she had been gazing upon. She 
must have stopped, because he mum- 
bled, “I’m sorry, didn’t mean to block 
the passage.” He stepped aside so that 
she and the two children might pass by. 

“That is quite all right, we’ve plenty 
of room." Marilyn grasped Bobbie by 
the wrist and hurried out the entrance 
or at least she supposed she did because 
her mind didn’t seem to be functioning 
quite right. During the two-block walk 
to the store her head was spinning and 
Joan’s babbling didn’t penetrate at all. 
The sight of bins of oranges and lemons 
brought her back to normalcy and she 
laughed, realizing that this wonder she 
had just encountered was probably 
married. 

The rest of the morning she spent 
working and playing with the children. 
All thoughts of the new neighbor had 
left her mind. Finally, having a mo- 
ment to call her own, she went out to 
the terrace carrying her knitting. The 
rows were flying by and Marilyn 
was quite pleased with her progress. 
Suddenly her ball of yarn fell to the 
floor and rolled several feet. As she 
jumped up to get it her heel caught on 
the stool which toppled over with a loud 
crash. From somewhere Marilyn heard, 
“Ugh!" Down at the far end of the 
terrace a tousled black head pushed up 
from the lounge and the new neighbor 
sat up. 

Aghast that any one was on the ter- 
race beside herself Marilyn said, “Please 
pardon my clumsiness. I had no idea 
anyone else was out here and to think 
I’ve disturbed your nap !" 

The young man stood up and ambled 
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toward her. He was clad in gray slacks 
and a blue shirt that was open at the 
throat. “Never mind,” he smiled, “I’ve 
plenty of time to sleep, but I wonder if 
you could tell me something.” 

If he had been popping the question 
her heart wouldn’t have pounded more 
fiercely, but with forced calmness she 
replied, “Surely.” 

“Could I find a 5 and 10 or something 
of the sort very near here? You see, 
I’ve just moved in and I can’t get much 
further with my bachelor quarters until 
I find some tacks.” 

“Why, yes,” Marilyn answered, 
“there’s one just two blocks up the 
street; however, I would be so glad to 
let you have some tacks. I’m sure I 
could find plenty.” Though he was 
about to utter a protest, she got up 
and walked into the house hardly know- 
ing whether she would be able to find 
tacks or anything. She decided the 
kitchen was her best bet and started 
rummaging through the table drawer. 
Fortunately her search was fruitful and 
she returned with both carpet and 
thumb tacks. She found the Apollo 
seated in one of the low comfortable 
chairs. Once more her heartbeat sounded 
like the “William Tell Overture.” 

He stood as she came out to the 
terrace. “I didn’t know which kind of 
tacks you would need so I brought 
both,” said Marilyn as she placed the 
two small boxes in his outstretched 
hands. 

“Thanks loads. This will save me an 
extra trip to the store, but I’ll repay 
you in the not-too-distant future.” 


“Please don’t bother — I just hope 
there will be enough.” 

The young man turned to go and 
then hesitantly he stopped and looked 
at Marilyn, “Err, perhaps this would 
be the proper time for introductions, 
since we’re to be neighbors. I’m John 
Grayson.” 

“I’m Marilyn Owens and I’m very 
glad to meet you.” 

“Well, I’m especially glad to meet 
you because you’re the only occupant 
of this house that I’ve seen and I was 
beginning to wonder about all of them. 
How do you like the set-up here ? Per- 
haps you could give me a few tips about 
how to please and appease the land- 
lord when in a tight spot.” 

Marilyn laughingly replied, “I don’t 
know that I could because I’ve just 
been here a very short while myself, 
and the children have occupied most 
of my spare moments.” 

“Your children are very attractive,” 
John Grayson’s face seemed to take on 
a more serious expression as he made 
this statement, but before he could say 
more a doorbell rang. It proved to be 
his. Excusing himself he went inside 
to answer it. Marilyn resumed her 
knitting and was very peeved that he 
should have gone before she could en- 
lighten him as to the real state of affairs. 
Her thoughts were soon turned from 
men and knitting, however, for a soft 
little voice was calling. She knew 
the children were awake. 

The rest of that day and, in fact, the 
whole of the following day passed 
without any glimpse of “the man.” 
Marilyn couldn’t decide what would be 
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the proper technique to meet him again. 
After all, Ann and Bob were returning 
the following afternoon and her plans 
were to return home Monday morning. 
None of her ideas seemed any good. 
They were all strictly juvenile so she 
resigned herself to fate, deciding that if 
she never saw him again she’d just have 
to make herself happy. 

Things didn’t go so well for Marilyn 
as she helped the children with their 
buttons and prayers. Neither wanted 
to go to bed and it wasn’t until almost 
eight o’clock that she succeeded in 
quieting them. She spent fifteen min- 
utes rubbing Joan’s back and when she 
left the room she tiptoed as cautiously 
as possible, fearing the little girl would 
rouse and want her to continue. 

Back in the living-room she took sev- 
eral magazines from the rack and looked 
through them. Choosing a coverless one, 
she curled up in one corner of the big 
davenport with it. Two peals of the 
doorbell sounded. She pushed her right 
foot into the shoe which she had kicked 
off and went to the entrance, wondering 
who could be there. She had forgotten 
the new neighbor and was surprised to 
see him standing in the doorway. 

“Hello, ” Marilyn stammered, “won’t 
you come in?” 

“Hi ; I just came to return these 
tacks and I wonder if you would help 
me again.” 

“Well, I’ll make no promise, but I’ll 
try.” By this time the two had walked 
into the living-room and, motioning to 
John, Marilyn sat down. 

“You see,” he said, “I w T as in the 
basement this afternoon trying to find 


a place to store some things, but I 
couldn’t tell what’s what. Isn’t each 
apartment given a definite space? 
There’s such a jumble that I didn’t 
know what to think.” 

Marilyn smiled, “I’m sorry, but I’ve 
no idea really. You see, I don’t live 
here.” 

“What? You don’t live here?” his 
voice filled with surprise. 

“Well, I suppose that does sound 
silly. I’m here for just a w T eek to stay 
with my niece and nephew while my 
sister and her husband are in New York. 
Ann hasn’t had a chance to have a vaca- 
tion for about six years, so I urged her 
to let me be chief cook and bottle 
washer for a while.” 

John Grayson’s face wrinkled with a 
smile and he said, “Then you really 
aren’t the mother of those two kids, 
and all the time I thought you were so 
efficient.” 

“Even if I’m just an aunt I can still 
be efficient, can’t I ?” 

They both laughed and conversation 
began to hum. Basement storage space, 
tacks and children all seemed to be for- 
gotten for a while. 

Suddenly John realized it was time 
to go. Marilyn went to the door with 
him. After locking it she picked up 
her magazine with a smile and thought 
to herself it was too bad tomorrow 
night would be her last because he had 
asked her for a date and maybe — just 
maybe — if she were staying something 
interesting would develop. She finished 
her story and went to bed quite happy. 
Plans for the next day were running 
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through her mind — she would have to 
find some time during the morning to 
shampoo her hair and then in the after- 
noon before Bill and Ann returned she 
wanted to fix her nails. 

At four-twenty when Ann and Bill 
rolled in she was in the midst of her 
manicure — the last “must” before their 
return. The children squealed with glee. 
With Joan’s arms tightly squeezing her 
neck Ann turned to Marilyn and asked 
hundreds of questions about the chil- 
dren, the house and everything in gen- 
eral. During this check-up Bill walked 
over to Marilyn and, pulling at an 
aluminum curler asked, “Gotta date? 
You’re certainly done up around the 
ears.” 

“Sure thing,” Marilyn replied. 

Ann grinned, “Have you been doing 
a little wolfing? You know, Bill, while 
the cat’s away, the mice will play.” 
Marilyn had to “tell all” and so gave 
them a glowing account of the newly 
arrived Apollo. Bill laughingly asked, 
“Haven’t you at 23, gotten over having 
crushes, Marilyn?” 

John arrived about five of eight and 


Marilyn was still combing her hair. 
When she reached the living-room 
everyone had been introduced in a very 
informal manner and John had even 
learned about storing trunks in the 
basement. 

Marilyn came in about eleven. Bill 
and Ann were both up and they were 
surprised to see her so early. Cocking 
his head to one side, Bill said, “Hi, 
Chum. Did you have a nice time?” 

Marilyn didn’t answer at first, but 
walked across the room and sat down. 
“Yes,” she replied finally. 

“Aw, come on,” Bill chided, “from 
your expression one would judge that 
your rich Great-aunt Agnes had for- 
gotten to remember you in her will.” 

“Well, really,” Marilyn answered 
slowly, “I didn’t have as nice a time as 
I thought I would. He turned out to be 
a conceited bore, just a mole with a 
pretty face.” Ann and Bill, who were 
both very much amused, now began to 
laugh. Marilyn grinned ruefully and 
turning to Bill added, “To answer your 
question of this afternoon — yes, I’m all 
through having crushes.” 



Changing Colors 

By 

Rosalind Marshall 


B etween two paint-thirsty store 
buildings there is a plot of ground 
some eight yards wide that seems 
strangely out of place. True, the little 
one-room structure on that plot was 
even more delapidated than the neigh- 
boring ones. However, that would not 
be noticed for the bare, rough boards 
of the shack were shielded from the 
eyes of the passersby by thick vines of 
morning glory, cinnamon and rambling 
rose. The surrounding yard would have 
delighted a horticultural Noah, for it 
seemed he could have filled his ark 
with at least two of every type plant 
and flower imaginable. 

On the fence in front of this minia- 
ture dwelling hung a crude sign, half 
covered by honeysuckle. The printing 
on the sign resembled that seen on a 
first-grader’s slate. The lettering cour- 
ageously spelled out, “Knives and Scis- 
sors Sharpened.” 

On long summer days one could see 
an old man, the shack’s solitary inhabi- 
tant, bent over a badly cracked grinding 
wheel or deftly using a file and emery 
stone. From time to time he would 
pause in his work, and slowly his 
hunched form would move in and out 
among the plants — watering a shrub, 
tying up a flower or stopping to smell 
some rare bloom. In the mornings he 
often leaned on his front fence talking 
with some child, a housewife whose 
knives he sharpened, or the old Negro 
huckster. In the evenings he was often 


seen silhouetted against a patch of west- 
ern sky which found its way in between 
the tall neighboring buildings. Twilight 
was kind to the old man. It revealed 
his strong profile, yet hid away the 
wrinkled, sallow skin. Observant stran- 
gers passing that way usually noticed 
this old fellow in his strange home and 
somehow felt lifted by a glimpse of 
nature thus carelessly tucked in amongst 
such coarse surroundings. 

In winter the snow seemed to come 
eagerly to fill all vacancies left by the 
dying flowers. It piled high around the 
ugly boards of the shack and built one 
continuous Romanic arch along the top 
of the fence. Icicles reached down from 
the eaves, appearing in an effort to 
meet the drifting snow. 

Then one bitter cold morning a fresh 
snow fell, landing not upon the small 
shack, but upon smoldering, charred 
remains. As the first large flakes fell, 
each made a sharp, soft hissing sound 
as it touched hot ashes. Occasionally a 
small group of people gathered talka- 
tively outside the fence or a small 
boy kicked adventurously about in the 
ashes. Throughout the gray morning 
the snow fell and gradually covered the 
black blot that had been made in the old 
snow. 

Noiselessly the moist flakes were 
tossed against the scorched and rickety 
sign, and were left clinging to the crude 
lettering which only a child or a blind 
man could have written. 
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Cat 

By 

Frances Horn 


1 AM A CAT. I have soft, quiet feet 
to help me eavesdrop, and sharp 
ears for hearing things not meant to be 
heard. I have a keen wit for making 
malicious remarks about others, and 
even keener eyes for sending knowing 
looks at innocent or not-so-innocent 
people. As long as there is gossiping 
to be done I am happy. When there is 
no unfortunate victim to pounce upon, 
I sulk. The witch-hunters of Salem 
are an inspiration to me. 

My avocation is repeating sayings 
better left unsaid. I linger outside 
closed doors, I peek through keyholes, 
I resort to even lower practices to gain 
my evil ends. I enjoy watching people 
squirm at my repetitions of their re- 
gretted statements. Shocking the wife 
of a delinquent husband by narrating 
his affair with the maid satisfies my 
eternal hunger. I am a parasite, but 
unlike other parasites, I feed on human 
souls. 

My habitat is in the choicest social 


stratum. I move about, fueled by man- 
hattans, as a pseudo-friend to all. My 
bridge is noted for my excellent verbal 
refreshments. 

I have no time for affairs of my own, 
but receive an equal stimulation from 
knowing all the details of other people’s 
indiscretions. 

I fight without pity against other tat- 
tlers, and race to be the first to bear 
evil news. Holding a top position among 
news-mongers is not easy, and some- 
times I am worn out from my labors. 
However, let me hear a new whisper 
of divorce in the air, or a hint of a 
jealous rift, and my nine lives are 
rejuvenated. 

My life will never be pallid ; my mind 
will never lack stimuli, while people 
commit major or minor imprudences. 
My kind will always exist unless a men- 
tal bomb destroys our vicious desire for 
business not our own. 

meow ! ! 
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Subhl ta 

By 

Betty Thompson 

The bronze Buddha squats on 
ebony pedestal, 

And surveys the world with 
slanted, enigmatic eyes. 

The western swarm crawls by 
and stops to stare, 

And murmurs in idle wonder 
at Buddha in the pawn shop window ; 
At Buddha who sits and gazes 
In silence awful and profound. 


Ho\jalt\j 

By 

Jo - an Goode 

We have found beauty in fragrant woods. 
Flowering trees have dropped 
Blooms in our hair. 

Cardinals have sung to us, 

Night mists have clung to us. 

We have found snowflakes 
Reeling through air. 

We have seen pillars gleaming and straight ; 
We have found beauty : 

This is our faith — 

To carry beauty with us everywhere. 

We have found duty and, 

Waked from a dream, 

We have been bound to the work of the day. 
Tasks have been set to us. 

Years will beget to us — 

Burdens made lighter by learning to stay 
Off from ourselves. 

And we shall be true 
To something above us. 

We hear anew 
Commands for the battle, 

And hearing, obey. 

We have found knowledge in the spoken word. 
Books we have found to waken surmise. 

New minds have called us, 

New thoughts have appalled us. 

The learned have startled us, 

Searched for replies. 

We have had a share in the minds of the world. 
We have found knowledge: 

A challenge is hurled — 

“Fulfill your loyalty: 

Answer the why’s. ” 
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Out College 

By 

Laulie Richardson 

We have known all the pleasures that came 
From the years with our class and our friend’, 

And we value this as treasure that fame 
Could not boast or as beauty could lend. 

It has come with the knowing and doing 
Of small tasks and hard jobs, and thought 

Of our studies and worries and rueing, 

And the countless joys each brought. 

We have each in our heart a knowledge 
That we belong to our school and class, 

We progress and we praise our college 
With each day through years to pass. 

There is loyalty here unheard and unseen 
That is stronger than colors and cheers, 

Each takes her place sending forth the beam 
Of the torch that shines into the years. 


Books 

By 

Corina Billingsley 


The Web and the Rock 

THOMAS WOLFE 

The Web and the Rock is the one love 
story Thomas Wolf wrote, and for that 
reason is vastly different from his other 
books. “Books” it is, for he seldom 
spoke of his writings as novels, since 
he actually wrote one continuous book 
which has been subtitled into Look 
Homezvard Angel , Of Time and the 
River , The Web and the Rock , etc. Of 
these, Look Homezvard Angel is his 
most perfect as a complete story, while 
The Web and the Rock is a compilation 
of shorter extracts. 

In The Web and the Rock, as in all 
of his other books, the main story is 
told through a multitude of seemingly 
extraneous chapters. Perhaps they have 
little or no direct connection with the 
one or two bright color strains in the 
story, but always fill in the pastel and 
lesser shades, and thereby supply those 
bits that actually make the entire story 
fascinating, strange and even weird to 
our more commonplace minds. 

The first half of the story, told in a 
more quiet tone than the second, is the 
story of George Webbers’ childhood, 
family history, tales of the Old South, 
and his dreams of the New World of 
which he wanted to be the vortex. The 
second half is the love story that is 
played upon so consistently in adver- 


tisements of Wolfe’s works. Here we 
see some of the more common fallacies 
concerning Wolfe. He wrote of the 
South, it is true ; but attacked it equally 
as viciously as any other section of 
which he wrote and with which he was 
familiar. 

The other discrepancy refers to 
Wolfe’s autobiographical writing. From 
his own experience, he was able to re- 
member things of the past, relive them, 
extract any and all possible meaning, 
and combine them to form some of the 
most vivid and living prose ever written. 
Thus his work was autobiographical 
insofar that an author may write only 
of things with which he is familiar. 
Thomas Wolfe was able to re-examine 
each phase of his past experiences, re- 
move them from his everyday thoughts, 
weave them into another setting, and 
yet make them appear as though they 
belonged. He was careful to leave ro- 
mantic tales for others to write. He 
allowed no aura of gold and silver to 
color his characters; but insisted upon 
the blacks and grays and browns of 
all earthly adventures being blended 
into his tales. 

Continuing with the second phase of 
the story, George W ebber examined his 
new existence in the great North, 
visioned great things of what this new 
life would bring to him, and of what 
he would give to the world of his own 
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gifted, oversensitive personality. His 
dreams came far from reality. He fell 
in love with a woman some years his 
senior, who added much to his life; 
much that he greedily accepted, and 
much that he rejected because it did not 
suit his mood at that moment of hatred 
or perhaps madness. 


THE EPAULET 

Thomas Wolfe’s last writings were 
sorted and compiled after his death, by 
his editor, into The Hills Beyond. This, 
even more than The Web and the Rock , 
is a selection of short chapters, since 
Wolfe had not specifically written the 
material for any one book. Thus ends 
the work of a loyal son of the South. 


Spiral Caverns 

By 

Sara Bowser 

Snail has sound, 

And all small carven things 
Spiraled, circled and round, 
Lie curled bright rings. 
Tiger has soft feet, 

And all dark supple things 
Hidden, waiting and fleet, 
Crouch to their springs. 
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The College Inn 

John H. Baker, Jr., Prop. j 

BELL BROS. 

| FURNITURE GO. 

INCORPORATED 

New Equipment : New Inn J 

New Proprietor | 

Best Foods at Lowest Prices 

EST. 1897 PHONE 101 

Mary Washington College people will j 

find this a fine place to eat, and a < 

Friendly Welcome J 

When You Are In Town 

Quality Goods ! Thrifty Priced ! ; 

| Visit the 


Main Grocery 

“Where the Prices Are Always 
Lowest” 

J. G. Penney Go. 

INCORPORATED J 

1003-5 CAROLINE STREET 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Farmers Creamery Co. 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Complete Line of 

ELIZABETH ARDEN 

TOILETRIES 

at 

M. M. LEWIS 
DRUG STORE 

• 

FOUNTAIN SERVICE 
301 William Street 


If it’s NEW . . . 


If it’s SMART . . . 


If it’s TOPS . . . 


In Women s Apparel 


its at 


W f SHOPPI 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


BLUE GRILL 

RESTAURANT OF DIGNITY 

m 

417 WILLIAM STREET 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


SOUTHERN DINER 


QUICK SERVICE 


REASONABLE PRICES 


1017 PRINCESS ANNE STREET 


